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Buchanan, was present at all the deliberations of the conference. 
Indeed, the court itself was the suggestion of Mr. Root, then Secretary 
of State, as was the conference of the Central American Powers which 
met in Washington. What one Secretary of State did another can do, 
and in view of the fact that the United States can not be supposed to be 
indifferent to the fate of an agency due to its counsel and advice, not 
to speak of its interest in the countries based upon its treaty with 
Nicaragua, which was the cause of the suit to which Nicaragua objected, 
it is to be expected that the United States will, on a proper occasion 
and when circumstances permit, endeavor to reinstall the court in the 
Palace of Justice built by the munificence of an American citizen, 
the portals of which are, for the present, closed to the appeal of justice. 

James Brown Scott. 



TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 

In view of the current rumor, very likely without foundation, that 
American prisoners captured by Germany are threatened with specially 
severe treatment, it will not be amiss to call attention to our treaty 
agreement with her on this subject. 

Article XII of the Treaty with Prussia of 1828 recites that the 
articles from the thirteenth to the twenty-fourth inclusive of the treaty 
concluded at Berlin in 1799 "are hereby revived with the same force 
and virtue as if they made part of the context of the present treaty." 
That these articles of 1799 are regarded as still binding by the Imperial 
German Government was shown in the correspondence over the wheat 
ship William P. Frye, sunk in January, 1915. The article of the Treaty 
of 1799 which covers the treatment of prisoners if the stipulating parties 
should be at war is numbered XXIV. It reads as follows: 

And to prevent the destruction of prisoners of war, by sending them into 
distant and inclement countries, or by crowding them into close and noxious 
places, the two contracting parties solemnly pledge themselves to the world and 
to each other that they will not adopt any such practice; that neither will send 
the prisoners whom they may take from the other into the East Indies or any 
other parts of Asia or Africa, but that they shall be placed in some parts of their 
dominions in Europe or America, in wholesome situations; that they shall not be 
confined in dungeons, prison-ships, nor prisons, nor be put into irons, nor bound, 
nor otherwise restrained in the use of their limbs; that the officers shall be 
enlarged on their paroles within convenient districts, and have comfortable 
quarters, and the common men be disposed in cantonments open and extensive 
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enough for air and exercise, and lodged in barracks as roomy and good as are 
provided by the party in whose power they are for their own troops; that the 
officers shall also be daily furnished by the party in whose power they are with 
as many rations, and of the same articles and quality as are allowed by them, 
either in kind or by commutation, to officers of equal rank in their own army; and 
all others shall be daily furnished by them with such ration as they shall allow 
to a common soldier in their own service; the value whereof shall be paid by the 
other party on a mutual adjustment of accounts for the subsistence of prisoners 
at the close of the war; and the said accounts shall not be mingled with or set off 
against any others, nor the balances due on them be withheld as a satisfaction or 
reprisal for any other article or for any other cause, real or pretended, whatever. 
That each party shall be allowed to keep a commissary of prisoners of 
their own appointment, with every separate cantonment of prisoners in pos- 
session of the other, which commissary shall see the prisoners as often as he 
pleases, shall be allowed to receive and distribute whatever comforts may be sent 
to them by their friends, and shall be free to make bis reports in open letters to 
those who employ him; but if any officer shall break his parole, or any other pris- 
oner shall escape from the limits of his cantonment after they shall have been 
designated to him, such individual officer or other prisoner shall forfeit so much 
of the benefit of this article as provides for his enlargement on parole or canton- 
ment. And it is declared, that neither the pretence that war dissolves all 
treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or suspending 
this and the next preceding article; but, on the contrary, that the state of war 
is precisely that for which they are provided, and during which they are to be as 
sacredly observed as the most acknowledged articles in the law of nature and 
nations. 

How very complete and how very modern ! 

Theodore S. Woolset. 



THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 

On December 10, 1917, the Nobel Committee awarded the peace 
prize for that year to the International Red Cross Committee of Geneva. 
This is one of five prizes established by the late Alfred Bernhard Nobel, 
a distinguished Swedish scientist, who died in 1896, and was known 
during his lifetime as the inventor of dynamite. In his last will and 
testament, dated November 27, 1895, he set aside his fortune as a fund, 
the income from which was to be divided into five equal portions, and 
awarded annually as prizes to those who had distinguished themselves 
in accordance with the following provisions of his will : 

All the remainder of the convertible fortune that I shall leave on my death 
shall be disposed of as follows: the principal, converted by the executors of my will 



